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of defect. Special study of 32 of these border cases shows lines of 
transition from f eeble-mindedness to ' ' normal ' ' dullness and instabil- 
ity, to neurasthenia, hysteria, insanity, epilepsy, and suggests these 
and other groupings of border cases. The characteristics of each 
group should be brought out by further clinical studies. New tests 
for local geographical orientation, for ability to classify objects, and 
for levels of play seem likely to be of service. 

On recommendation by the council, amended by the association, 
the following resolutions were voted: (1) that the association extend 
a hearty welcome to the Seventh International Congress of Psychol- 
ogy for its meeting in 1913; (2) that in place of the regular meeting 
in December, 1912, the association meet in the spring of 1913 in 
conjunction with the International Congress; (3) that a committee, 
composed of Messrs. Cattell, Mtinsterberg, Sanford, Titchener, Wat- 
son, and Bingham, be appointed to cooperate with the officers of 
the congress. 

Professor Carl Seashore was elected president and Professor W. 
V. D. Bingham was elected secretary for the ensuing year. Two 
places on the council were filled by the election of Professors Pierce 
and Warren. Through the secretary announcement was made of the 
proposed publication of The Journal of Animal Behavior and the 
Animal Behavior Monograph Series, both publications to begin with 
the first month of 1911. 

M. E. Haggerty. 

Indiana University. 
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Theology and Human Problems : a comparative study of absolute idealism 

and pragmatism as interpreters of religion. Eugene William Lyman. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1910. 

Professor Lyman has been known for some time to his colleagues as a 
successful teacher and the author of a number of thoughtful articles 
which have revealed a sound philosophical training and an agreeable lit- 
erary style; but this book, which consists of the Nathaniel William 
Taylor lectures delivered before the Divinity School of Tale University 
in the year 1910, is his first introduction to a larger public. 

It may be said at once that the impression which is produced is a 
favorable one. The author shows himself a theologian of independence, 
grasp, and virility, a welcome addition to the list of constructive thinkers 
in the field of the philosophy of religion. 

In the first place, he is master of a clear and lucid style. No one is 
for a moment in doubt as to what he means, and he has, moreover, the 
faculty, possessed in supreme degree by the great leader of the pragmatists, 
whose untimely departure we all mourn, of vivid and happy illustration. 
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In the second place, he writes out of an adequate knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Lyman knows his philosophy and is able to use it without being 
burdened by the consciousness of his knowledge. 

In the third place, he shows evidences of independent constructive 
power. A sense of proportion marks his workmanship, which gives pleas- 
ure to the man who is accustomed himself to deal with problems of con- 
struction. 

The subject which he has chosen is " Theology and Human Problems," 
and the task which he has set himself is a comparative study of the two 
methods of approach to these problems which divide the attention of 
serious thinkers to-day. Pour problems engage the author's attention: 
first, the problem of our knowledge of God; second, the problem of the 
nature of the religious experience; third, the problem of the interpreta- 
tion of the world, as a whole, or, in other words, the question at issue be- 
tween teleology and mechanism; and fourth, the problem of evil. 

The methods of approach which Professor Lyman contrasts are those 
of absolute idealism and of pragmatism. By absolute idealism he under- 
stands the doctrine that "mind is the only reality, and every existing 
thing is part and parcel of some mind " (p. 10), with its corollary that the 
ultimate test of reality is " logical necessity " (p. 14). By pragmatism, on 
the other hand, he understands the doctrine that will is more fundamental 
than intellect in human nature, that knowledge is " essentially purposive " 
(p. 43), and that truth is to be tested by its final results. In the first 
chapter, indeed, he distinguishes Eitschlianism as a third type, but soon 
dismisses it as a half-way house to pragmatism. In this the reviewer be- 
lieves that he is correct. Bitschl, following Kant, makes a sharp contrast 
between the theoretical and the practical reason. He believes in two 
kinds of knowledge, the theoretical knowledge of science and philosophy, 
which deals with causes, and the practical knowledge of ethics and relig- 
ion, which deals with values. Thoroughgoing pragmatism, on the other 
hand, rejects this dualism. It bases all our certainties, intellectual as 
well as moral, upon practical demands, and judges theory in every realm by 
its serviceableness. Professor Lyman believes that in this attitude prag- 
matism is entirely right. Between its position and that of absolute ideal- 
ism he sees no middle way. They are the two great highways to knowledge, 
between which we must choose, and he himself unhesitatingly chooses the 
former. 

It is impossible within the limits of this brief review to follow the 
author's reasoning in detail. In general, it may be said to be a defense of 
the ethical as contrasted with the mystic interpretation of religion. A 
few sentences will serve to indicate the author's attitude toward one ques- 
tion which has been keenly debated in recent years, that, namely, between 
monism and pluralism. Professor Lyman refuses to be impaled on either 
horn of the dilemma. It would seem, he tells us, that ethical monotheism, 
his own position, " should neither seek the protectorate of a rigid monism 
nor allow itself to be stampeded by pluralism, but that it should stand forth 
as an independent metaphysical point of view. The definition of monism, 
as given by its chief sponsors, is too restricted, and that of pluralism is 
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too loose, to do justice to the facts of life when moral and religious ex- 
perience is included, and we should insist on refusing allegiance to either 
of these terms till one or the other of them has been remolded and de- 
veloped in accordance with the requirements of an ethical metaphysics " 
(P. 147). 

To the philosopher who desires to keep in touch with the newer thought 
in theology this book of Professor Lyman's may be confidently commended. 

William Adams Brown. 

Union Theological Seminaby. 

Introduction to Philosophy. Wilhelm Jerusalem. Authorized transla- 
tion by Charles F. Sanders. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1910. Pp. x + 319. 

This is a translation of the fourth edition of the German work. It is 
very unlikely that an introduction to philosophy has ever been, or ever 
will be written, which will satisfy more than a small minority of philos- 
ophy teachers. Jerusalem's book is, however, a real addition to the field. 
It has many merits, and perhaps no more defects than are bound to attach to 
any method of dealing with the subject that may be selected. The plan that 
is followed is in general to combine a brief historical and analytic survey 
with a constructive outline which sets forth the writer's own interpretation. 
There are naturally objections to be found to either of these procedures. 
Both are likely to be too sketchy to be altogether satisfying; and in the 
expression of his own opinions a writer is under temptation to let his 
private idiosyncrasies take space from the real task. But the first objec- 
tion belongs, so far as I can see, to the ideal of an introductory book, 
rather than to any particular form that it takes ; and Jerusalem's point of 
view is sufficiently synthetic and objective to avoid any very sharp con- 
demnation on the second ground, and to enable most teachers to get with- 
out much trouble a point of attachment. It is to be expected that the 
German origin will present certain drawbacks. Most of the references to 
recent literature are naturally to Germans — though it may be noted that 
among other countries America fares particularly well; and in some 
instances, where the authors are not yet fully naturalized, the treatment is 
alike too extended and too general to be easily utilized. This, I suspect, is 
the case with the rather extended account of Avenarius, for example; and 
occasionally in other places the author assumes an acquaintance with 
recent German developments which the average American professor pos- 
sibly ought to have, but in all likelihood does not possess. This, however, 
does not affect seriously the general value of the book. On the whole the 
treatment is lucid, straightforward, and reasonably exact; and it is ren- 
dered into clear and adequate English. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to attempt much criticism of the doctrine of a 
book which is professedly an introduction. On the whole, I am inclined 
to think that the attempt to keep such a book entirely objective necessarily 
involves the lack of any real organization and unity in it; and until 
philosophers all agree of course a personal point of view will be unac- 
ceptable to its opponents. If the writer wishes to insert his own doc- 



